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CHAPTER ONE 


On July 16", 1861, thirty-five thousand soldiers marched out of their camps and 
fortifications within Washington D.C., mostly "90-day wonders", Union Army 
troops who had excitedly signed up to "put down the Southern rebellion." They 
were headed for Manassas, Virginia (or somewhere around there), where the 
intelligence sources of Brigadier General Irwin McDowell, a 42-year-old Columbus, 
Ohio man and newly promoted, reported that the new Confederate army awaited 
them. (McDowell's West Point classmate and about-to-become-opponent, General 
P.G.T. Beauregard was preparing. The ultimate destination for this large yet new 
army, was sung with the limerick, "On to Richmond". They confidently expected 
that they would march through Annandale, through Fairfax and Manassas and on 
another 80 miles or so, where lay Richmond, Virginia, the nerve center of the new 
(only weeks old) Confederate States of America. Everyone expected a quick victory. 
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Those U. S. Army regiments from New York, Connecticut, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, along with companies of "militia" and also regulars of U.S. Army Infantry, 
Cavalry and Marines. They marched out from Washington on the Old Columbia 
Turnpike and the Little River Turnpike. Many thousands would march into tiny 
Annandale (by foot of course, except the officers who generally rode cavalry 
steeds), past what would become my neighborhood some 86 years hence, then 
past the tiny Methodist-Episcopal church around which some would camp. Here is 
an 1862 artist's depiction of Union troops foraging from Annandale farms... 
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RETURN OF FEDERAL FORAGING PARTIES INTO € ANNANDALE CHAPEL. VA. 


The Columbia Turnpike of course, was not paved. It was a dirt road from Fort 
Runyon (one of many new fortifications around Washington) which was just off the 
western end of the Long Bridge over the Potomac River, past Arlington House 
(where for two months 13,000 of them had been garishly bivouacked, including 
scarlet-uniformed Zouave battalions, and chasing Robert E. Lee's wife Mary and 
daughters to refuge at Ravensworth—also in Annandale. They came through 
"Bailey's Cross Roads" where they camped for the night, perhaps a mile West of 
the Cross Roads and in the vicinity of what is now Lake Barcroft. The first day's 


march had been but five miles. It was hot and the road was cluttered and the green 
troops needed to stop to take rations and water. The scene was strange--they were 
followed and intermingled (annoyingly to the officers) by many hundreds of 
Washingtonians in carriages and decorated buggies with brightly colored parasols 
(including members of Congress), to view the coming "Great Spectacle." None 
knew exactly where, just out around Centerville someplace. The air was 
celebrational and full of excitement. 


The next day, the 17“, the regiments marched past the 
farmland that would become my neighborhood and down 
into Annandale where it ended at an angled intersection 
with the Little River Turnpike (with its old turnstile, dating % 
to colonial days) and together meandered off to Fairfax | 
courthouse. (Presumably the turnpike proprietor willingly 
opened the turnstile for them.) 





But they would take the same route (with others) in the opposite direction four 
days later in complete defeat (and perhaps more disorderly over "hill and dale" — 
the fear was that the Confederate victors were hot in pursuit). 
Several contemporaries called "a rabble," and then only to 
repeat the whole experience thirteen months later. Union 
General William Sherman (present at this battle) later 
remarked, “war is hell." One might also observe that war, with 
its many strange turns, is bizarre! The First and Second Battles 
of Manassas (or, the First and Second "Battles of Bull Run") 
would take thousands of Union soldiers past my future 
neighborhood four times. Just after or perhaps even during the 
second Manassas battle, 39-year-old Massachusetts woman and future founder of 
the American Red Cross, Clara Barton, very well may have ridden between the 
"Pines" on the Columbia Turnpike on her way to the battle site (or at least to 
Fairfax), where she had received permission from U.S. Army Quartermaster Daniel 
Rucker, to go in order to help the wounded. She was in Washington, not Alexandria 
and so | surmise she would have ridden past my neighborhood on the Columbia 
Turnpike! In addition, and very likely, Colonel (soon General) Oliver Otis Howard, 
commanding the Third Brigade (including the Third, Fourth and Fifth Maine 
regiments and the 2" Vermont) of the Third Union Division, rode by what would 
be Rose Lane (and perhaps with a small path even then) of the future Columbia 





Pines. O.O. Howard, later founder of Howard University in Washington, ten years 
later, peace-maker in Arizona with the Apache Chief Cochise and a strong spiritual 
man, would be a historical hero of mine. He lived down to 19089, five years before 
my own father's birth! (General McDowell possibly too and other famous 
participants rode by perhaps). Note: At First Bull Run Colonel Howard's Third 
Brigade lost 2 officers and 48 enlisted soldiers killed, 7 officers and 108 enlisted 
men wounded and 11 officers and 295 enlisted soldiers listed as "missing." First 
Bull Run was up until that point the largest and bloodiest battle in United States 
history. Union total casualties were 460 killed, 1,124 wounded, and 1,312 missing 
or captured. Confederate casualties were similar (except very few were listed as 
"missing"). Second Bull Run—during which Clara Barton was present someplace 
near--was far deadlier: Union casualties were about 14,000 killed and wounded out 
of 62,000 engaged (22.596); the Confederates lost about 1,000 killed and 7,000 
wounded out of 50,000. (1696). Growing up on Ridge Road, I heard very little about 
Colonel John S. Mosby (who was definitely somewhere in the neighborhood), 
Generals Joseph Johnston, P.G.T. Beauregard, Stonewall Jackson or even General 
Irwin McDowell.—all of whom spent a good bit of time at least in Fairfax County. 
They were mere ghosts. But | remember sitting on the Columbia Pines signs, 
imagining the troops marching by, not knowing that it happened four times! 


| note with interest on this 1861 map, the place labeled as "High Ridge." 














This appears to me to be the hill at what is now Rose Lane (where the third water 
tower stood when | was young), and undoubtedly to me, the antecedent to my 


street, "Ridge Road.” At it's highest point it is at about 350 ft. above sea level and | 
remember my father bragging that on our street, a few houses up from ours, was 
the highest vantage point in the area, "going back to the Civil War." (I believed him 
for his field engineer experience). In the upper right corner on this map—about 
where the present-day Belvedere Elementary School sits, are marked 
"Entrenchments" but which on this map is prefixed as Rebel written in by hand (as 
is the annotation "burnt" at Paget's Tavern on the Little River Turnpike.) This is a 
very similar map but apparently earlier to that published in the Official Atlas of the 
Civil War, but that one without the hand-written annotations. 


On a January 1, 1862 map of the area, our neighborhood was then called "High 
Ridge" and on that map perhaps a half mile northeast there are fortifications then 
just marked "entrenchments". Adjacent to High Ridge on that same 1862 map was 
"Rose Hill", presumably the antecedent for Rose Lane. (Near what is now Bradlick, 
there are also marked on the same map "Rebel Breastwork". Also on that map, is 
marked "Orson Hall" which was Ossian Hall.) 





Growing up, as stated, | heard very little if anything about any of the famous names 
who traversed my neighborhood all of whom spent a good bit of time in Fairfax 
County. At least, | am sure Mosby was riding around the neighborhood. At one 
point he attacked the Union stockade where Annandale Elementary would be built 
some 60 years later. 


CHAPTER TWO 


| think a person should remember their street where they grew up. | do. And that 
is the subject of this writing. | lived on Ridge Road in Columbia Pines from my birth 
in December 1952 until | left home to begin college in August 1970, almost eighteen 
years at one address. From my youth only a very few of us had parents who stayed 
in the same home for so long. | can only think of Linda Eardley Hollis, Pam Lago, 
Linda Rasmussen LaTores and the Duffner family. I’m sure there might be a few 
others but not many. 


My neighborhood in Annandale was on Columbia Pike, just across from the 
Methodist church, and abutted by what remained of "Mr. Webb’s” farm. There 
were three drab, water towers in the neighborhood—the smallest of which my Dad 
dubbed “old Rusty” (perhaps it served the Webb farm). They were starkly utilitarian 
and none had any sense of aesthetic design __ 
to them (which one might now expect in a 
new neighborhood, and ironically where | 
now live sports three water towers, a lovely 
sky blue, rounded cleanly and not unpleasant 
to view). Columbia Pines was laid out and 
began in perhaps 1947, just two years after V- 
J Day and before the commencement of what 
came to be called “the Cold War,” (although | 
wonder if perhaps its coming was already 
sensed with the moving into the Washington 
area of so many military officers.) 





Columbia Pines was built at that time with 
nine “model” homes of different designs on 
just two original streets, Rose Lane and Ridge 
Road. Our home on “Ridge Road” (#933, now 
4003) was one of these, the smallest. It is 1,010 ft? and is valued today around 
$550,000. Prospective buyers would tour one of the models and order to be built 
the one of their choice. There are multiple "copies" of the models throughout the 
neighborhood. Here is a 1937 aerial photo of what would become Columbia Pines, 
some ten or so years later (Mr. Webb's farm is clear): 








The 1951 USGS topo map shows the new Columbia Pines, with 14 original homes 
on Ridge Road (the left, looping street), 40 homes on Rose Lane (marked in red), 4 
homes on Murry Lane (bisecting the middle) and 9 homes in two cul-de-sac 
"Places". "Kenneth Drive" would be added. 
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And here is the aerial view taken in 1953 revealing explosive housing growth: 





My parents bought what had been the smallest model on Ridge Road (1,100 ft?) as 
its second owners, in 1950, from "Mr. Tegler," my Dad said. | found Vargas prints 
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in the cellar, which my Dad dismissed as, “Oh those were Tegler’s.” My parents 
bought the home for $17,500 and sold it in 1990 for $200,000. 2 BR, 1% baths. A % 
acre lot. Other homes in the neighborhood were larger and a few had much larger 
lots. There were some trees but no hedges few fences when | was little. | remember 
my parents and a couple of other residents bemoaning the passing of the time for 
a free-spirited walking for visiting to and from each other’s homes through their 
back yards, giving way to a more privacy-oriented demeanor in the neighborhood. 


In 1957 a single new, modern home (4 BR, 1,336 ft?) was built at 4008 Ridge Road. 
It was built for the Morrow family (John and Eve with four daughters, one son— 
Janet, Pam, Barry, Van, Stacey), who lived there until 1967 when it was purchased 
by the Moores (three daughters— Marilyn, Rosalyn, Jocelyn), their mother and a 
Navy pilot father. They were only there for two years and sold it to the Russos who 
had relocated into town from Albuquerque, New Mexico (one son and one 
daughter— Bill and Nancy). The Dad (Frank) was a McDonnell Douglas aerospace 
engineer—what | dreamed of becoming. All three of these families figured heavily 
in my upbringing. More on them all later... 


| knew many of the other Ridge Road homeowners and families well and at one 
time or another mowed the grass of many of these homeowners! 

e Ricciardelli — my first exposure to an Italian-heritge name! The kids set up a 
"spook house" in the basement one time. Well, | was scared! 

e Richert — kids were Susan and Teddy. Dad was a Coast Guard pilot. 

e Bradney - they installed an in-ground swimming pool. 

e Sexton — more on them later. 

e Cope -an older couple who were nice to me. Like the Chase house, it had a 
stone front porch and we neighborhood kids loved to play on it. Before the 
Copes it was the Clizbe's--more on them later. 

e Chase - more below 

e Saah - | did not know them except that they were Middle Eastern 
immigrants. Linda Eardley was friendly with one daughter. 

e Fortney —the parked two big trucks in their side yard. 

e Carey — Tommy was my friend in our earliest years 

e Gould - more below 

e Harding — more below 

e Murrell - more below 

e Kruger — more below 
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Foulstone — more below 

Rose - this was another older couple whose house, across the street from 
mine, was modelled on the Chase home. They did not live far into my youth 
but now | wonder if they were somehow connected to Rose Hill (1861 and 
162 maps). Later, Colonel and Mrs. Daley. 

Whited — this was a custom-built home also on a double lot. Captain Si 
Whited, wife Barbara and son Craig. The Captain and wife were friendly with 
my parents. Dad told me, "Captain Whited was Air Boss on the Shangri-La" 
which | did not know what that meant, and later was never able to document 
that posting. Today the Whited house is long gone and the lot redeveloped 
into two millionS+ homes. | mowed this lawn a few times. 

Balas — owned the single home at Kenneth Drive, a small cul-de-sac across 
the street from me. They would put a silver aluminum Christmas tree in their 
front window with a rotating red/green/yellow/blue light upon it. | would 
watch it from my bedroom window. 

Baker, more to follow 

Katz — | did not know them but "upper Ridge Road" people knew them well. 
Rasmussen, more to follow 

Harrison — A son and two daughters. Rode the school bus with them. 

Sloan, more to follow. 

Snyder — son Dick was a friend until high school 

Esche — two twin sons who were with me through Intermediate School. 
Hobson - lower Ridge Road; a champion wrestler for Annandale High School. 
A really nice fellow. 

Duffner — lower Ridge Road. Mark Duffner entered career football coaching 
after William and Mary and has become a successful and highly respected 
career NFL coach (late of the Cincinnati Bengals). His sister Suzanne was in 
my class too and was a good friend. She also went to Virginia Tech as did 
another classmate, Keith Miller whom she married and with whom she has 
made a good life. 


Perhaps a third of the Dads on my street were military officers or government 
employees. They tended to move in and then move out in three-year cycles 
when transferred. Columbia Pines at the time of its construction, was the 
furthest community "out" from the Pentagon (my Dad used to say). My Dad also 
told me that he built the two entrance signs (circa 1951), which are still there, 
with help from a fellow engineer at Ft. Belvoir where he then worked. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


4013 Ridge Road, at the 
entrance to the street itself 
and built in 1948, sat a 
beautiful 3 BR, 2 B 1,790 ft? 
home on a double lot. 
When | was young it was 
owned by Mrs. Chase and 
she had what we now call a 
"koi pond" across her front 
porch. This enchanted me 
and | would often sneak 
into her yard just to look at 
the large fish. Hers was one of the lawns | mowed for a season or two and in the 
sixth grade my friend and | lit off firecrackers he brought back from vacation in 
Arkansas, in her back yard and under the trees. We were so naughty. Later, the 
Snyder family from lower Ridge Road would "move up" into this lovely house. Its 
value is now (2022) estimated on Zillow at $716,000. 





Perhaps the eldest residents on my street were Mr. and Mrs. Gould and their single 
daughter, Mae. Mr. Gould had been a farmer when young and he and his wife kept 
a thriving vegetable garden in their back yard. He did not much like us 
neighborhood kids. | never learned any of their story. Mae Gould exited their small 
home each morning, walked to the bus line on Columbia Pike and rode each day to 
her job in the Pentagon. | did not know what job she had there. The Gould's kept 
to themselves and only now do | wonder about what was their story? One 
anecdote: | began to notice that Mr. Gould would walk to the corner and carefully 
place a paper back into the bushes. | was curious and stealthily waited one day for 
him to return home and then | went and opened the hidden bag. It had frozen 
vegetables in it! | returned to my watch-spot and a couple of hours later a woman 
got off the bus, retrieved the bag and returned to the bus stop. | never had the 
chance to ask what that was about, and it really wasn't any of my business anyway! 


Had | known at the time as a kid, | would have felt safer knowing that in the 1950s 
at least, there was actually an anti-aircraft base protecting our part of the County! 
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It was less than a mile from Ridge Road. | remember my father taking me to peer 
into the front gate—l was very young. 


1953 - 
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One hard-bitten neighbor family (I felt) —from three doors up from me on Ridge 
Road—were the Krugers, but for just three years. | was good friends with the son— 
and got into all kinds of hijinks with him (and in trouble with the Dad, U.S. Army full 
colonel). One Saturday we melted a penny with his Dad's blow torch in the garage. 
His Dad caught us and read us the riot act not for endangering ourselves with a 
1000? flame (this was when | learned the melting point of copper) but for defacing 
a piece of U.S. currency, which to the colonel was the greater crime. 


One another Saturday morning, Colonel Kruger was on a social call to a friend of his 
in Arlington—he took his son, Dick, and me along. The colonel's friend was a USMC 
"Marine One" helicopter pilot, in the weeks before President Kennedy's 
assassination in Dallas. | do not remember his name. But | do remember that in the 
Marine pilot's home there was a bright red telephone on the wall. | pulled the 
receiver from the wall and put it to my ear, to hear on the other end the automatic 
identifying receptionist voice (no ring first), “White House." | hung up and never 
mentioned it to the colonel or to his son. On another occasion we exploded a whole 
case of caps with his Dad's large wooden mallet in one whack, "Boom!" The Dad 
came running into the garage (again) very upset. | was merely sent home. | do not 
know what punishments were inflicted on Dick, my friend. | plainly remember my 
Dad asking when | walked in the door, “Whatcha been up to?" I replied, “Nuthin. 
Just having fun with Dick.” | remember my Dad’s eyebrow rising but he said 
nothing. He may have heard the “boom” or received a call from the colonel. 
Nothing was said though and despite all these things, | still joined the family on two 
Airstream weekend “trailer rallies’ to the Blue Ridge mountains. There, | 
remember, the colonel and his wife relaxed (as did the kids). 


Built in 1957, the house at 4008 Ridge Road was for that time very modern. Barry 
Morrow was my best friend from that year until 1966 when | entered Annandale 
High School. Barry was still in the 8^ grade. We spent our childhood together. We 
explored every nook and cranny of his 1957 “new” house—it had a cool attic anda 
neat car port with a ping pong table. We spent literally days carving out “village” 
streets in his back yard for our little Matchbox cars and Minitank military vehicles. 
We did the same in my backyard—just where | recently learned from the 1937 map 
there was only a road! Barry’s father threw a baseball in their backyard for us, 
many, many times in a three-person game called “hotbox.” Mr. Morrow had a 
severity about him but he was always good to me. The two older sisters were also 
nice to me, Janet—who was married to Paul Barner—and Pam, who was perhaps 
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four years older than Barry and me. (His birthday was Dec. 7* and mine is Dec. 10". 
We were both born in the same year.) We roamed the wider neighborhood 
together and the days of summer were long and hot. One summer, while my Dad 
was in Europe with the Army, a neighbor boy, older, high school I guess, took Barry 
and me into his basement to "show us something." It was another home based on 
the "Chase" model. We stupidly accompanied him. His parents were not home. I 
do not remember his name but he lined us up against the basement block wall and 
told us to stand still. He pulled out a .22 rifle and shot several rounds into the wall 
above our heads. "Just target practice," he laughed and | remember that he 
laughed loudly. We managed to get out through the open garage door. | told my 
mother. Barry told his father who called the police. | never heard what reaction the 
police measured towards our neighbor. But Mr. Morrow and my mother were 
plainly upset. | remember that my father, upon his return from Europe, went to see 
Mr. Morrow and was told, "It's been taken care of." | never learned what that 
meant but not long after that the family moved out. 





Ridge Road home with the "target practice" basement — 
"dog bite" location was next door 


An early memory in our neighborhood, was my ear being torn up by a neighbor's 
dog. | was about five (summer 1958) and was taken to National Hospital near the 
Pentagon for surgery. | remember the wife of the family was a Christian Scientist 
and although she was a nurse herself, told my mother that | didn't need to go to 
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the hospital. My mother insisted—it was another time that my father was in 
Europe. My ear was torn open, as | remember it, and then surgically repaired 
without much anesthesia. The father was a highly respected Air Force full colonel, 
and | remember him holding my hand on the table as the doc sewed me up. For 
whatever protocol was in place, the dog had to be gotten rid of. Their son never 
forgave me for that. The dog's name was Frisky. 


The next year | think, the Bakers moved to Marshfield, Massachusetts. My Mom 
traded Christmas cards with Col. Baker each year until he passed away. On their 
last night in Annandale (June 1959), they were in our home as what was probably 
a tornado passed through. Or so the men thought it was. It was scary. 


In 1967 the Morrows moved to Charlottesville, and | lost track of Barry until 1971 
when saw him as a new student at Virginia Tech! In 1972 or ’73 we had lunch at 
Hardee's together once. A few years ago, | managed to find him on the internet. He 
has had a very successful career. | don't know where he lives now. 





4008 Ridge Road then became the home of the Moore family which included three 
daughters. The eldest, Marilyn, was a college student at Longwood College in 
Farmville, Virginia, a location which seemed to me a long distance away! | only met 
Marilyn once or twice and she was very nice to me. CDR Moore was a Navy pilot 
and his younger two daughters, Rosalyn and Jocelyn, became friends with me. 
| took (we walked) Jocelyn on one "date," to the Annandale Theatre, to view the 
Steve McQueen movie Papillon one Saturday afternoon. But it was not a great film 
to take a date to! Roz was a star athlete and a year ahead of me at AHS—she was 
so well accomplished! | was a pseudo-athlete too (wrestling) but | admired her 
achievements. The Moores only stayed in Annandale for two years and | still 
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remember sadly waving goodbye to this family on July 12^ 1969—funny that | 
remember that date—as they moved to Georgia. The sisters presented me with a 
silver 1.D. bracelet with my name engraved, a treasure that | wore throughout 
college. The sisters stayed in touch with me through my first two years of college 
and then we fell out of touch. Recently though over the last couple of years, after 
so many decades, contact is happily re-established courtesy of Facebook. Rosalyn 
lives in Georgia and Jocelyn in Wyoming. 


Mid-July 1969 the Russo family moved in. The parents were friendly to me. The son 
was a college student at UNC Chapel Hill and a very good guy to talk with. Bill 
"tutored me" in philosophy, sitting on their front lawn, and got me to read (or 
attempt to read) Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, and some of the writings of George 
Hegel and Karl Marx—very heady stuff. He later became Chairman of the 
Republican Party for the state of North Carolina. He has died in recent years. The 
sister, Nancy Jo, was a wonderful young woman, four years my junior but I rarely 
saw her after | went to Va Tech. The father, Frank, enchanted me as an aerospace 
engineer for McDonnell Douglas. In August 1969 | was invited to be the family guest 
at the 1969 Air Exposition at Dulles Airport (I still have the program!) | was seated 
with the Russos at the McDonnell Douglas V.I.P. tent. It was the occasion of the first 
ever public take-off of the new C-5A Galaxy and the Blue Angels were performing. 
They landed, pulled their four F-4 Phantoms up to the trailer and | was introduced 
to the pilots. | remember that Mr. Russo was quite upset at the mechanical 
condition of the Phantoms—1 remember him saying that in his opinion they should 
not have been flying at all! Frank Russo would invite me to their living room and 
talk about aeronautics, aircraft design and such with me. He had a friend who was 
an engineer for Lockheed and that engineer sent me a large packet of aircraft 
drawings. | was taking Aircraft Drafting during my senior year at AHS and Mr. 
Schwartz was impressed at my "connections." He, himself, had been a B-24 
Liberator navigator from the Second World War and walked with a severe limp, a 
lifelong reminded of a crash of his bomber. Nancy Jo Russo is on Facebook but it 
appears she has fallen on hard times later in life. | have not attempted contact. 


Speaking of those Lockheed drawings, March 7% 1970 was a great day for me. It 
was a Saturday and it was the day of a total solar eclipse! My father rigged a 
contraption so you could watch the eclipse without actually looking at the sun. Also 
that day | received in the mail my acceptance letter to Va Tech, the package of 
Lockheed aircraft drawings and my Dad let me use the family car to drive to Jellef's 
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in Arlington to purchase the new King Crimson album /n the Court of the Crimson 
King. | slept with a smile on my face that night! 


We walked or perhaps rode our bicycles—everywhere, up and down Ridge Road 
constantly and everywhere else! Into the woods, up hills, down hills, to school, to 
the store, to friends’ homes, going by various girls’ homes continually (when we 
got up our courage), in races, in the middle of Columbia Pike and on and on. Our 
parents had no idea where we were—it would not really have occurred to us to tell 
them. We just had to be home by dinner time! One day two Ridge Road friends had 
the brilliant idea to turn their bicycles upside down. They were up on the hill at Mr. 
Webb's farmhouse. They then got the back wheel turning fast, drop a handful of 
rocks on to the turning wheel, which rocketed them out on to cars on Columbia 
Pike. They only did this once, and then thought better of it... This would be in the 
Top Twenty stupidest things they ever did. 


Another neighbor on Ridge Road was U.S. Air Force Major General Reginald L. 
Clizbe (1916-2003). He was a good friend of my father. When I was in perhaps the 
sixth grade, my parents were at a neighborhood cocktail party, me being babysat 
by Joan Bennett—a high school student on our other next door, whose father was 
an Air Force full colonel. | had gone to bed when the doorbell wrang. Joan answered 
it and there stood an Air Force two-star General in full uniform asked for "an 
audience with young Master Neil Damgaard." Joan was flustered when my own 
father jumped out from behind the bushes and put Joan's fears to rest. At my 
father's military funeral in 1994, General Clizbe's wife and daughter attended the 
event at the Bushnell National Cemetery in Florida with great kindness to my 
mother and me. The daughter, Candace, was a childhood playmate from Columbia 
Pines. 





Major General Clizbe 
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Tony Stockus (whose father also yet another Air Force colonel), John Messina and 
Al Wright, all seniors when | was a freshman. My parents made me attend the Sadie 
Hawkins Day Dance with Tony's sister. | think we both couldn't wait for that night 
to be over. Tony left for Michigan State University and remained a correspondence 
friend for several years. As most, the Stockus's moved out of the home next door 
to mine and the Higgins family moved in. They had one son, Blair, who was my age. 
"Grass" as we called marijuana in those heady days of 1967 and on, became a ting 
of discussion with a few friends. My neighborhood friend Blair showed me "grass" 
for the first time. (Sadly, he died of a heart defect while | was still in college). After 
Blair, | never saw "grass" again until | got to college. 


From the sixth grade at Annandale Elementary and from right around the time of 
the JFK assassination, my best and closest friend was Jeff Kemp, AHS class of 1970 
classmate and good friend down to today. Like Glenn Tomkinson (story follows), 
Jeff spent lots of time on Ridge Road and very patiently taught me how to play 
guitar, out of Beatles books. His family had moved onto Justine Drive in 1963. Jeff's 
father (still alive as of this writing) was U.S. Air Force full Colonel Bert Kemp. He had 
been a B-17 navigator in Italy in WWII, flew B-26s in Korea and was involved in the 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory (the MOL) in later years. He was a figure to be 
reckoned with. Jeff had two older sisters, Gina and Victoria. His mother's name was 
Betty, and was always kind to me. Col. Kemp was another important neighborhood 
figure. My parents did not know them, but | was around them frequently. Jeff went 
to Purdue and after a year transferred to the University of Wisconsin, Madison 
where he graduated in psychology. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


All through high school my buddies and I threw a baseball or a football in the street. 
For hours. We had a bat sometimes too and would hit the ball to each other. We 
played the hide right off countless baseballs. That was how we learned what was 
inside a baseball! If the ball hit the overhead powerlines, which it often did and 
could be heard loudly inside our house, my father would storm out of my house 
and holler at us. | would invariably promise to make sure that this would not 
happen again. Until it did again. My Dad was the loudest yeller in the neighborhood 
| think and usually the only one of all the Dads who would actually come out into 
the fray and yell at me. It was always scary to me. 
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The Murrell family lived two doors up from me and their son Steve was a local hero. 
He was star quarterback for the Atoms and led them to two state football 
championships. But more important to me was that he was a good friend, though 
three years older than me—like Stockus, Wright and Messina. Even though a star 
quarterback, Steve would come throw the football out in the street with us and he 
was so good none of us felt like we could even hardly hold a ball! He went to LSU 
on a football scholarship while in college, and when home he would take me to 
concerts (he also loved guitars!) Steve took me to Baltimore with him to hear 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young play just after Kent State—the first public 
performance, Neil Young said, of his new song Ohio. Steve was 20 and | was 17. 
Steve also took me with him to The Ark in Alexandria, a hipster concert venue in a 
small former church, to hear Poco play, the loudest concert | ever attended. | lost 
touch with Steve after those days, which | regretted. His Dad was another Army 
colonel and his older brother attended West Point. | think Steve lives in Atlanta 
now. 


For my sophomore and junior years of high school there was an afternoon touch 
football game across the two front lawns across the street from my home. Our tribe 
of teens and pre-teens was large for this afternoon event. We wore the grass off 
both front lawns down to the dirt, which I can only imagine was a frustration to the 
owners. But it was their kids too, involved in the gridiron matches. One of the 
homeowner couples was two high school teachers (the Hardings) and | learned 
later, much loved by the students in their high school classes. | think they were 
pretty indulgent of our neighborhood athletics. There were teenage girls and guys 
involved and well, we were staying there many afternoons, in full view of adult 
supervision! 


In 1965, a family of five sons and a recently widowed father moved in next door to 
me in Annandale. The residents before them had installed an in-ground swimming 
pool—a first in our area. The Sexton sons became a whole new addition to the 
social structure and equilibrium of the neighborhood. The eldest, George, was an 
architecture student at Virginia Tech —he is the one who recommended that I look 
into that university later-- which of course, | did. When he was at home between 
sessions, he was a good, older friend to me. George went on to become a very 
successful architect, founded George Sexton Associates with offices in Washington, 
New York and London. But | have had no contact with him since my freshman year 
at Va Tech when he was a fifth year senior. The second son, Jack—later a very 
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successful veterinarian (University of Maryland). He had a whole-neighborhood 
high school graduation party. Hundreds of his friends attended and the 
neighborhood took months to recover (so it was said)! Third son, Bill, was in my 
high school class, but | was never friends or close to him. Fourth and fifth sons, Jim 
and Dan, were good friends with many memories made together. | am still friendly 
with each, on Facebook. Their father, George senior, was a wonderfully friendly 
gentleman to me. He often welcomed me to use their swimming pool or come into 
their home to watch football on television with him and his sons. | was always sad 
to know that his wife, and the sons' mother, had died of cancer before their moving 
to Columbia Pines. The Sextons provided one other pleasant memory for me: they 
had two beagles, Teddy and Suzy who were let out every morning into the 
neighborhood. Off they ran up Ridge Road and to who knows where? Every 
afternoon they came running home. | always loved those two dogs and | always 
wondered where they went every day? 


In February 1966 there was a heavy blizzard. Across the street from me (the Roses 
previously) lived an older couple, Mrs. Dottie Daley and her husband (you got it!), 
Air Force Colonel Daley. This older couple liked me and had me into their home for 
food and hired me to mow their lawn often. They had a large Poodle named Susie, 
whom they adored. For this blizzard, the colonel was out of town and Mrs. Daley 
hired Tony from next door and me to shovel her walkways and driveway. There was 
so much snow it took the two of us (no snowblowers in those days) eight solid hours 
to clean their property. There was something like two feet of snow everywhere. 
She paid us the hefty sum of twenty dollars, ten dollars each. | had never before 
possessed that much money at once! 


| began my employment history mowing lawns all over Columbia Pines from the 
seventh grade on—on my part of Ridge Road the only homes | never mowed were 
the Gould’s and the Morrow’s/Moore’s/Russo’s and the Balas’s. | used my Dad’s 
lawnmower and he taught me how to keep it in good maintenance. Generally, for 
$3/lawn, | worked for the female homeowners except one: Mr. Foulstone, who 
now lived in the Kruger house on my street (the Krugers, had since been Army- 
transferred). A retired government employee, he was very kind to me as was his 
wife, and he gave me many hours of paid work around his yard, his gardens, 
cleaning his gutters, etc. | never learned his or her first names and to my knowledge 
they had no children. When | finally graduated from high school, he and his wife 
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provided me with a gracious graduation gift: $20! | don't think he knew my parents 
at all. 


I am inclined to record very little of the ebb and flow of my dating experiences along 
Ridge Road, other than a couple. But sufficient to say that all us guys were terribly 
interested in all the girls on our street. | don't know how the girls felt... 


For music in northern Virginia there were the local AM pop music stations. FM 
stations were cooler and especially WMOD—where | learned the weirdness of The 
Firesign Theater and SSX, the "subterranean sound experiment." There was also 
WHFS-— and the beloved DJ Frank Richards. These stations 
featured "underground" music shows with "progressive 
rock." For records there was Giant Music, Orpheus 
Records in Georgetown, the local Drug Fair for 45 rpm 
records and E.J. Korvette near Bailey's Crossroads where 
| bought the new Beatles’ double "White Album" ( simply 
titled "The Beatles") on the first Saturday it was 
available—in November 1968, | remember. I think it was 
ten dollars, which my mother thought was an exorbitant 
amount! My friend Jeff borrowed it that very afternoon and taped it! We 
sometimes traded albums and sometimes recorded each other's albums on reel- 
to-reel tape recorders. (Cassette recording was still two years in the future). My 
parents gave me a small Craig reel-to-reel recorder for Christmas in 1968. | 
recorded a few selections off various albums and carried the recorder all around 
with me in the neighborhood. | remember recording Truth by the Jeff Beck Group 
and Creedence Clearwater Revival's first album. | also bought, for ten dollars from 
Paul Sloan, up the street on Ridge, what seemed to me to be an ancient 1950's 
Webcor tube-driven Model 210-1B Reel To Reel Tape Recorder: 
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Sometimes it worked and sometimes it didn't. But | loved making recordings of 
many songs on reels, transferring them to smaller reels for the portable recorder | 
carried around the neighborhood--long before "boom boxes" became popular. | 
later sold it in college for the same price: $10. 


Other neighborhood friends included Linda, five doors up from me and we shared 
5th and 6" grade classrooms, Poe Intermediate and Annandale High School--she 
was always kind to me all the way through high school. Linda was my first "date". 
We attended the Annandale School Fair in the sixth grade. Her Dad was our 
chauffer. As a senior in high school, I so loathed the afore-mentioned valedictorian 
intelligentsia of our school that during creative writing class | would often drag my 
desk out into the hall as a less-than veiled protest—and our good-humored Miss 
Aspinall accommodated this practice although I’m sure | looked like a complete 
dork doing so. Linda would come out some days and sit with me—she was just that 
nice! In recent years | learned that she also had lived for many years in 
Massachusetts, and | had coffee with her in Providence, Rhode Island, which she 
courteously prefaced with a call to Renée. She has two lovely daughters as do 
Renée and |. 


A couple of streets over lived Glenn Tomkinson. He did not grow up on Ridge Road 
but he may as well have! Other than Jeff, Glenn was my closest friend. He spent 
more time on Ridge Road probably than he did on his own street. We did so much 
together—listening to records and playing guitars and playing baseball with Jeff, 
playing APBA football, Avalon Hill board games (which took days), walking all over 
town and continually exegeting the mysteries of the opposite sex! Glenn is now 
remembered by few. He died in Fredericksburg, Virginia in 2007 at 54 years old. He 
wrote his life's story in a 40-page paper which he had sent to me before he passed 
away. It is fascinating and interestingly, with perfect spelling and punctuation—a 
fruit of public education in those days! It is an amazingly sad story. He followed me 
by one year to Virginia Tech and there began to smoke "grass," subsequently 
forfeiting his academic eligibility. His girlfriend was Diane Hauser, a 1970 classmate 
of ours but she died, sadly in those times. Glenn loved "weed" so much that it 
became mostly all he did for pleasure; plus playing chess, at which he became quite 
accomplished. He was married briefly, had a son named Barney, but then moved 
from disappointing lifestyle and location to location, all over the country. His 
parents stood by him and supported him when needed, but Glenn finally died 
pretty much in squalor. | am permanently sad for his plight. Even when we were 
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both still young, | attempted to talk to Glenn about Christ—not in a preachy way 
but simply as a good focus in life. He rejected it, | remember, because he said (and 
| never told him this) that he would have to give up weed. Glenn had a sister too, 
Cindy, who was in my high school class, but | never knew her. 


In Columbia Pines today, the same 1940s streets remain. The trees are taller but 
the neighborhood sounds and smells are unchanged. The three water towers are 
long gone. The residents are very demographically diverse now and to my 
awareness at least, few if any military families live there—real estate which is far 
too expensive now. When | walk occasionally through the neighborhood now, it 
echoes my youth. Each section of street brings back fond memories of earlier 
residents and friends, lawns | mowed, driveways | shoveled, my buddies’ homes, 
girlfriend’s homes, front yards in which | played, terrors and joys both. And Groove 
Park at the end of Murray Lane, the Russo’s front yard, the Sexton’s brick wall, and 
other places | sat and wondered about my future. It makes me glad that at least 
Columbia Pines remains. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
A few other memories of Ridge Road... 


The way the springtime air smelled—which | remember noticing when visiting 
there in spring 1990 just before my parents relocated to Florida—was sweet with 
a familiar mixture of flowers, foliage and the arboreal blend of pine and oak. I’ve 
never smelled it anywhere else. As | swam in the Sexton’s pool in the morning, or 
walked around the neighborhood, that morning fragrance was unique to me, and 
to that place. 


There was a large honeysuckle bush at the corner of Ridge Road and little Kenneth 
Drive. We would pick the blossoms and pull out the stamen, backwards, bringing a 
lovely drop of nectar with it. 


In 1965, there was talk of adding sidewalks to the neighborhood. It never happened 
although a few of us kids passed around a petition toward that end. Apparently not 
enough residents saw any point to sidewalks. To this day, the neighborhood layout 
closely resembles that of its original vision, except the trees of much higher and 
fuller! 
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As my story details, children were many along Ridge Road in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Each time | have driven or walked around the neighborhood in recent years, | see 
few if any young people. We lived on the street! Perhaps there are children today 
but | do not see them out and about. 


If homes had a garage, it was for a single car and many residents did not use their 
garage for their automobile. We didn't. 


A very few homes still have driveways with two strips of concrete. My parents had 
theirs filled in during the 1980s. | always found the "double lane” driveways fun to 
ride my bicycle down, but annoying to have to weed around when | was under hire 
for mowing. 


| don’t know anyone else whose father sat outside on the back patio at night. | grew 
up watching this, and sitting there too with my father listening to him expound 
various histories or theories. In the dark, he could be seen because of his glowing 
cigarette butt! | remember having him point out to me “Echo”. Project Echo was 
the first passive communications satellite experiment in 1960 and more than once, 
he pointed it out to me as we sat on the back patio, looking up into the darkness as 
it passed over. | vaguely remember the same patio lecture from three years earlier, 
with Sputnik 1, but | would have only been four years old. Perhaps that is just a 
fantasy. 


The Sexton’s swimming pool, for three years or so, was the neighborhood highlight. 
With Jim and Dan, Jeff and Glenn and others loved its refuge and only slightly 
chaperoned environment. Summer in Annandale, replicating the whole Potomac 
region can become impossibly hot and humid. There were other swimming pools 
in the town but none were so convenient or private. What a great thing that was. 
Mr. Sexton would vacuum and clean the pool regularly, at least as | remember it— 
a thing which | am sure we didn’t appreciate much at the time. 


Ridge Road felt to me like the hub of my life. To the south was a no-man's land. 
Across Columbia Pike may have been Europe as far as most of us were concerned. 
Over the "high ridge" (the Sloan's, Rasmussen's and Katz homes) the street 
meandered down into another murky community, which had tentacle-streets 
branching off into many other worlds.. Murray Lane led to yet other 
neighborhoods, of which I have written elsewhere. To the east lay the new (1959) 
Sleepy Hollow Woods. It housed families which because their children were 
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districted to a whole other high school, may as well have been aliens to us. I rarely 
went over there and knew no people there. 


| got to know every stretch of my street, every animal that called Ridge Road 
“home”, every yard to stay out of, or those in which we were welcome. All the 
neighbors did not necessarily like each other but | don't remember there being any 
significant political divides. Families would move in, and then move out. Until about 
1962 neighborhood cocktail parties were frequent and the older daughters baby- 
sat the younger of us. A few of us were there on Ridge Road or Rose Lane 
permanently, until we were not--many of us who were young went off to Virginia 
Tech, Louisiana State, West Point, William and Mary, Purdue, Montana State, 
Michigan State, Penn State, Maryland, UNC Chapel Hill and Longwood. (| suppose 
some stayed in Northern Virginia and attended Northern Virginia Community 
College or George Mason University.) 


Few places in Northern Virginia look as they did in the 1960s but some do. Columbia 
Pines and Ridge Road look mostly unchanged to me now. This gives me a good 
feeling. 


Neil C. Damgaard, B.S., Th.M., D.Min. June 2022 
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